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A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 








Original. 





Tus close of the 12th century witnessed the entire 
failure of the third crusade. Disunion, the offspring of 
ambition and jealousy, had viper-like crept into the coun- 
cils of the Christian Kings, and destroyed in embryo, or 
checked in operation, every well concerted plan. The 
proud spirit of Philip Augustus could ill brook an equal, 
much less a superior; and in Richard of England, the 
French Monarch saw a rival, who would tear the laurel 
from his brow in the camp, and plot deeper and surer in 
the Cabinet. Baffled in his attempts to obtain supreme 
command, Phillip returned to his own dominions, resol- 
ved to pursue such measures, as would result in the ruin 
of the English King. From this date, unanimity seem- 
edto have entirely deserted the councils of the crusa- 
ders. Had the giant mind of Richard been left un- 
shackled to plan and execute, Jerusalem, free from the 
polluting tread of the infidel, would probably now stand 
as a proud monument of the enthusiasm and devotiun of 
the Crusaders, and the chivalrous valor of the Lion- 
hearted King. But the European princes, having private 
ends in view, were reckless of the common weal. The 
issue was ruinous —the cross fell before the crescent. — 
Richard, in flying from this scene of disgrace and defeat, 
was immured in the dungeons of Austria, and the bones 
of millions were left to whiten on the plains of Palestine. 
The government of England was in a very unsettled 
state. The Regent held the reins of Empire with a fee- 
ble grasp. The nobles, unchecked by the then whole- 
some restrictions of regal rule, were left to govern the 
lowest ranks with the most despotic sway, and to settle 
their private feuds with thesword. Thesunof chivalry 
had however risen so high, as to cast a faint light upon 
this deep darkness of Ignorance and Misrule. But the 
direst passions were apparently let louse, and tornado 
like, swept through the land, spreading death, desolation 
and woe in their course. One of the most powerful Ba- 
rons in the West of England, was Sir John De Linton, 
commonly called black John of Brantford, from his dark 
complexion and the color of his armor. Lawless and 
reckless he was obviously one of the right mould to profit 
by the times. The old Baron of Ravensdell, the only 
chieftain in the vicinity, whocould match him in influ- 
ence and wealth, had recently fallen in a fight with his 
powerful neighbor, and left his baronial territories and 
feud with De Linton,to his son, Arthur Rosseter, who had 
followed the banner of Richard to gain renown and 
knighthood in the holy wars. Ere his departure, Arthur 
had sought the hand of Ellen Grey, the only child of 
John Grey of Croftswood, a baron whose list of ances- 
tors was longer than his rent roll, and whose pride was 
the sole stay of hie declining fortunes. The wealth and 
power of young Rosseter obtained him easy access to the 
society of Ellen, while his courtesy and valor readily 
gained him her heart. The morning of his departure 
they had met before the altar of the chapel, and she had 
sworn to be his on his return from the Holy Land. He 
little thought what a dangerous rival stood in his way. 
De Linton had long loved the fair maid of Croftswood, 
and his influence with her father was great. The death 
of the elder Rosseter and the absence of Arthur? gave 
him the wished for opportunity to carry into effect plans, 
which he had long and secretly cherished. Bold, artful 


stability to his power, by an alliance with a lineage, 
whose name was held in reverence by the surrounding 
peasantry. Regardless of the feelings of Ellen, he rude- 
ly broke through allthe forms and ceremonies with 
which female delicacy would intrench itself, and de- 
manded her of her father for his bride. The Baron of 
Croftswood proud of so powerful a connection, and de- 
sirous only of possessing wealth, favored his suit, and 
sought with more than Jewish avidity, to barter his 
daughter’s happiness-for gold. Easily as he had procur- 
ed the consent of the father, the dark featured Baron 
found ita more difficult task to woo and win the affi- 
anced maid. Ellen was resolute. She was the betrothed 
of Rosseter. She loved him, and had plighted vows 
before the altar she deemed too sacred to be violated. 
She detested the Baron, and told him so, as he cowered 
ofttimes before her fearless glance. Neither parental 
authority nor parental love could move her. They art- 
fully spread reports that Rosseter had suffered an igno- 
minious death ina foreign land. She viewed them as 
base calumnies, and spurned those who sought by such 
vile means to swerve her from her purpose. Unable to 
make her concede to his wishes, the father determined 
to remove and place her ina neighboring convent, the 
Abbess of which would readily aid him in the task of 
forcing Ellen to become the wife of De Linton. The 
servants were ignorant of the time and manner of her 
removal, and the place of her abode. Her father main- 
tained an inscrutable silence. Mystery threw its dark 
shade over the transaction, and the superstition of the 
times wove a tale fraught with every thing dire. She 
was supposed to have been spirited away. Months pass- 
ed ere the slightest trace could be discovered of her 
residence. Rumor with her many tongues at length 
told that Ellen was confined in the Convent, and in 
consequence of the death of Rosseter was shortly to be 
publicly wedded to the Baron of Brantford. The tale 
was too true; Ellen had yielded. The terrors of the 
church were brought into requisition to obtain a compli- 
anee. Monkish mummery, through force and fraud, had 
so weakened her usual firmness and decision of charac. 
ter, that she consented to be led a willing victim to the 
altar. The parade of preparation for her nuptials was 
splendid. Whatever fancy suggested and wealth could 
procure, was obtained. 


At this juncture, Arthur arrived. Disguised as a pal- 
mer, he entered the village in the vicinity of De Linton’s 
Castle. Unnoticed and unknown, he mingled with the 
villagers, and learned from them the story of his own 
and Ellen’s wrongs. Maddened by the villainy of De 
Linton, and the treachery of the Father, he swore he 
would tear his betrothed bride from the hands of the base 
Baron at the very altar, or perish in the attempt. His 
palmer’s dress was a sure passport through the convent 
gate, and he readily saw Ellen and made known his arri- 
val, and plan of rescue. Leaving this place, he hasten- 
ed to visit his own domains and give necessary directions 
for defending the castle, and the assembling of his troops. 
He bid the Chief of his band to be in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Convent early the next morning, and atthe 
first blast of his bugle to rush to his aid. Arthur ac- 
companied by several of his trusty retainers properly 
disguised, followed his armed party. 


The day broke auspiciously for the ceremony. The 
sun, from his seat in the ‘azure blue sky,’ poured down 
his brightest beams. The birds carrolled their sweetest 
songs, and nature appeared decked in her gayest gar- 








and aspiring, he sought to extend his influence and give 


ments, Every thing spoke of peace, of purity and love. 





As Arthur approached the building, he observed the 
area in front already filled with a gaily dressed peasant- 
ry, and unarmed soldiers. On an eminence at his left, 
stood the strong hold of Black Sir John. From its lofty 
towers which apparently pierced the clouds, proudly 
floated in the western breeze the banner of De Linton. 
Ere he had reached the enclosure, the bells of the con- 
vent commenced chiming their merriest peals, and the 
strains of martial music that burst upon his ear, told him 
that the hour for the ceremony had arrived. Drawing 
his hat over his face, and wrapping his palmer’s dress 
close around him so as to effectually conceal his armor, 
he rushed towards the convent. Sir John and Ellen had 
just passed the portal. Forcing his way through the 
crowd, he entered the hall and bid a servant of the Baron 
to tell his master thata Palmer fromthe Holy Land 
must have instant speech with him. 

‘ Admit him,’ was the answer of the astonished and 
angry De Linton. Silence reigned through the motley 
assembly as Arthur wound his way to his foe. The 
Priest stood before the altar clothed in the rich robe of 
his order, and near him Ellen and De Linton. 

‘Who art thou that thus demandest to be admitted to 
my presence at this time, and what wouldst thou with 
me?’ asked the Baron as he scowled darkly at the ap- 
proaching Palmer ? 

The latter scornfully met his keen and scrutinizing 
glance, and the fire of passion burnt brightly in his eye. 

‘I am one thou little dreamedst would be presentat thy 
nuptials, proud Baron, and the boon I seek of thee may 
be too great for thee willingly to bestow.’ 

‘Thy name Sirrah and I'll grant thy request,’ again 
exclaimed the Baron ? 

‘Wouldst thou know me De Linton?’ inquired the 
Palmer with a laugh of bitter mockery. ‘ Have then thy 
wish, I am the injured Rosseter; whose hopes have been 
well nigh blasted by thy machinations, and whose char- 
acter has been blackened by thy dark calumnies.’ 

‘ Leave my presence,’ exclaimed De Linton. 

‘ Not until my boon is granted willingly, or obtained by 
force,’ replied Arthur. ° 

‘Name it,’ said the agitated Baron. 

‘ Thy life villain’ cried Rosseter, and springing upon 
his unguarded foe, he drew fro. beneath his dress a dag- 
ger. ‘Have mercy, ejaculated De Linton. 





‘No mercy for the merciless,’ answered Arthur, ‘ thy 
course of crime must end,’ and stabbed him to the heart. 
Terror reigned among the guests. Oneshrill blast from 
the bugle of Arthur brought his troops to his aid. The 
resistance was slight. The father of Ellen was slain, 
and the retainers of De Linton without a leader, fled 
dismayed. Arthur returned to his castle in triumph 
with his bride. The succeeding day, the bells of the 
convent rung loudly for the return and marriage of the 
young Baron of Ravensdell, while the retainers of De 
Linton were consigned in silence to the tomb. 


G. K. 





THE TWO SISTERS. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Tue pretty square Farm-House, standing at the cor- 
ner where Kibes Lane.crosses the brook, or the brook 
crosses Kibes Lane, — for the first phrase, although giy- 
ing by far the closest picture of the place, does, it must 
be confessed, look rather Irish,—and where the afore- 
said brook winds away by the side of another lane, until 
it spreads into a river-like dignity, as it meanders through 








the sunny plain of Hartly Common, and finally disap- 
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pears amid the green recesses of Perge Wood—that 
pretty square Farm-house, half hidden by the tall elms 
in the flower court before it, which, with the spacious 
garden and orchard behind, and the extensive barn, 
yards and out buildings, so completely occupies one of 
the angles formed by the crossing of the lane and the 
stream,—that pretty Farm-house contains one of the 
happiest and most prosperous families in Alberleigh, the 
large and thriving family of Farmer Evans. 

Whether from skill or from good fortune, or, as is 
most probable, from a lucky mixture of both, every thing 
goes right in his great farm. His crops are the best in 
the Parish; his hay is never spoiled; his cattle never 
die; his servants never thieve; his children are never 
ill. He buys cheap, and sells dear ; money gathers about 
him like a snow-ball: and yet, in spite of all this provo- 
king and intolerable prosperity, every body loves Farmer 
Evans. Heis so hospitable, so good, natured, so gener- 
ous,—so homely! There, after all, lies the charm. 
Riches have not only not spoiled the man, but they have 
notaltered him. He is just the same in look, and word, 
and way, that he was thirty years ago, when he and his 
wife, with two sorry horses, one cow, and three pigs, be- 
gan the world at Dean-Gate, a little bargain of twenty 
acres, two miles off: —aye, and his wife is the same 
woman !—the same frugal, tidy, industrious, good natur- 
ed Mrs Evans, so noted for her activity of tongue and 
limb, her good looks, and her plain dressing; as frugal, 
as good natured, as active,and as plain dressing Mrs 
Evans at forty-five as she was at nineteen, and, in a dif- 
ferent way, almost as good-looking. 

Their children — six boys, as Farmer Evans promis- 
cuously calls them, whose ages vary from eight to eight 
and twenty — and three girls, two grown up, and one, the 
youngest of the family, are just what might be expected 
from parents sosimple and so good. The young men, 
intelligent and well conducted; the boys, docile and 
promising; and the little girl as pretty a curly-headed, 
rosy-cheeked poppet, as ever was the pet and plaything 
of a large family. It is, however, with the eldest daugh- 
ters that we have to do. 

Jane and Patty Evans were as much alike as hath 
often befallen any two sisters not born at one time ; — for 
in the matter of twin children, there has been a series of 
puzzles ever since the days of Dromois. Nearly of an 
age, —I believe that at this moment both are turned of 
nineteen, and neither have reached twenty — exactly of 
a stature, — so high that Frederick would have coveted 
them for wives for his tall regiment — with hazel eyes, 
large mouths, full lips, white teeth, brown hair, clear 
healthy complexions, and that sort of nose which is 
neither Grecian nor Roman, nor aquiline, nor /e petit nez 
retrousse that some persons prefer to them all; but anose 
which, moderately prominent, and sufficiently well- 
shaped, is yet, as far as I know, anonymous, although it 
be perhaps as common and as well looking a feature as is 
to be seen on an English face. 

Altogether, they were a pair of tall and comely maid- 

. ens, and being constantly attired in garments of the same 
color and fashion, looked, at all times so much alike, that 
no stranger ever dreamed of knowing them apart; and 
even their acquaintances were rather accustomed to think 
and speak of them generally as ‘ the Evans’s’ than as two 
seperate individuals, Jane and Patty. Even those who 
did pretend to distinguish the one from the other, were 
not exempt from mistakes, which the sisters, Patty espe- 
cially, who delighted in the fun so often produced by the 
unusual resemblance, were apt to favor by changing 
places in a walk, or slipping from one side to the other 
at a country tea-party, or playing a hundred innocent 
tricks to occasion at once a grave blunder, and a merry 
laugh. 

Old Dinah Goodwin, for instance, who, being rather 
purblind, was jealous of being suspecied of seeing less 
clearly than her neighbors, and had defied even the 
Evans’s to puzzle her discernment— sceking in vain on 
Patty’s hand the cut finger which she had dressed on 
Jane’s, ascribed the incredible cure to the merits of her 
own incomparable salve, and could hardly be undeceived, 

even by the pulling off of Jane’s glove, and the exhibi- 








bition of the lacerated digital sewed round by her own 
bandage. 

Young George Bailey too, the greatest beau in the 
Parish, having betted ata Christmas party that he would 
dance with every pretty girl in the room, lost his wager 
— which Patty had overheard — by that saucy damsel’s 
slipping into her sister’s place, and persuading her to join 
her own unconscious partner; so that George danced 
twice with Patty, and not at all with Jane. A flattering 
piece of malice, which proved, as the young gentleman— 
a rustic exquisite of the first water — was pleased to as- 
sert, that Miss Patty was not displeased with her part- 
ner. How little does a vain man know of woman-kind! 
If she had liked him, she would not have played the 
trick for the mines of Golconda. 

In short, from their school-days, when Jane was chid- 
den for Patty’s bad work, and Patty slapped for Jane’s 
bad spinning, down to this their prime of womanhood, 
there had been no end to the confusion produced by this 
remarkable instance of family likeness. 

And yet Nature, who sets some mark of individuality 
upon even her meanest productions, making some unno- 
ted difference between the lambs dropped from one ewe, 
the robins bred in one nest, the flowers growing on one 
stalk, and the leaves hanging from one tree, had not left 
these young maidens without one great and permanent 
distinction — a natural and striking dissimilarity of tem- 
per. Equally industrious, affectionate, happy, and kind, 
each was kind, happy, affectionate and industrious in a 
different way. Jane was grave, Patty was gay. If you 
heard a laugh or a song, be sure it was Patty; she who 
smiled, for certain was Patty; she who jumped the style 
when her sister opened the gate, was Patty; she who 
chased the pigs from the garden as merrily as if she 
were running a race, so that the pigs did not mind her, | 
was Patty. | 

On the other hand, she that so carefully was making, | 
with its own ravelled threads, an invisible darn in her'| 
mother’s handkerchief, and hearing her little sister read | 
the while; she that so patiently was feeding, one by one, | 
two broods of young turkies; she that so pensively was| 
watering her own bed of delicate and somewhat rare 
flowers, —the pale hues of the Alpine pink, or the ala- 
baster blossoms of the white evening primrose, whose | 
modest flowers, dying off into a blush, resemble her own| 
character, was Jane. 

Some of the gossips of Alberleigh used to assert that 
Jane’s sighing over the flowers, as well as the early 
steadiness of her character, arose from an engagement 
to my lord’s head gardener, an intelligent, sedate, and 
sober young Scotchman. Of this Iknownothing. Cer- 
tain it is, that the prettiest and newest plants were al- 
ways tobe found in Jane’s little flower border, and if| 
Mr Archibald Me’Lane did sometimes come to look af- 
ter them, I donot see that it was any business of any- 
body’s. 

In the mean time, a visitor of a different description 
arrived at the farm. A cousin of Mrs Evans had been 
as successful in trade as her husband had been in agri- 
culture, and he had now sent his only son to become ac- 
quainted with his relations, and to spend some weeks in 
their family. 





Charles Foster was a fine young man, whose father 
was neither more nor less than a rich linen draper in a 
great town; but whose manners, education, mind, and 
character might have done honor to a far higher station. 
He was, ina word, one of nature’s gentlemen; and in 
nothing did he more thoroughly show his own taste and 
good breeding, than by entering entirely into the homely 
ways and old fashioned habits of his country cousins. 
He was delighted with the simplicity, frugality and in- 
dustry, which blended well with the sterling goodness 
and genuine abundance of the great English farm-house. 
The young women especially pleased him much. They 
formed a strong contrast with anything that he had met 
with before. No finery! no coquetry! no French! no 
Piano! It isimpossible to describe the sensation of re- 
lief and comfort with which Charles Foster, sick of mu- 
sical Misses, ascertained that the whole dwelling did not 
contain a single instrument, except the Bassoon, on 
which George Evans was wont, every Sunday at church, 





to excruciate the ears of the whole congregation, He 
liked both sisters. Jane’s softness and considerateness 
engaged his full esteem; but Patty’s innocent playfulness 
suited best with his own high spirits, and animated con- 
versation. He had known them apart, from the first; 
and indeed denied that the likeness was at all puzzling, 
and secretly thought Patty as much prettier than her 
sister, as she was avowedly merrier. In doors and out, 
he was constantly at her side ; and before he had been a 
month in the house, all its inmates had given Charles 
Foster, as a lover, to his young cousin; and she, when 
rallied on the subject, cried fie! and pish! and pshaw! 
and wondered how people could talk such nonsense, and 
liked to have such nonsense talked to her, better than 
anything in the. world. 

Affairs were in this state, when one night Jane ap- 
peared even graver and more thoughtful than usual, and 
far, far, sadder. She sighed deeply ; and Patty, for the 
two sisters shared the same little room, enquired tender- 
ly, ‘What ailed ber?’ The enqu’'y seemed to make 
Jane worse. She burst into tears, whilst Patty hung 
over her and soothed her. At length, she roused her- 
self by a strong effort; and turning away from her affee- 
tionate comforter, said in a low tone; ‘Ihave had a 
great vexation to-night, Patty; Charles Foster has ask- 
ed me to marry him.’ 

‘Charles Foster! Did you say Charles Foster?’ ask- 
ed poor Patty trembling, unwilling even to trust her own 
senses against the evidence of her heart; ‘ Charles Fos- 
ter ?’ 

‘Yes, our cousin, Charles Foster.’ 

‘And you have accepted him?’ enquired Patty in a 
hoarse voice. 

‘Oh no!no!no! Do you think I have forgotten poor 
Archibald ? Besides I am not the person whom he ought 
to have asked to marry him; false and heartless as he is. 
I would not be his wife; cruel, unfeeling, unmanly as his 
conduct has been! No! not if he would make me queen 
of England!’ 

* You refused him then ?’ 

‘No, my father met us suddenly, just as I was recover- 
ing from the surprise and indignation, that at first struck 
me dumb. But I shall refuse him most certainly ; — the 
false, deceitful, ungrateful villain !’ 

‘Poor father! He will be disappointed. So will moth- 
er.’ 

‘ They will be disappointed, and both angry — but not 
at my refusal. Oh, how they will despise him!’ added 
Jane; and poor Patty melted by her sister’s sympathy, 
and touched by an indignation most unusual in that mild 
and gentle girl, could no longer command her feelings, 
but flung herself on the bed in that agony of passion and 
grief, which the first great sorrow seldom fails to excite 
in a young heart. 

After a while she resumed the conversation. ‘We 
must not blame him too severely. Perhaps my vanity 
made me think his attentions meant more than they real- 
ly did, and you had all taken up the notion. But you 
must not speak of him so unkindly. He has done noth- 
ing but what is natural. You are so much wiser and 
better than lam, my own dear Jane! He laughed and 
talked with me; but he felt your goodness— and he was 
right. Iwas never worthy of him, and you are; and if 
it were not for Archibald, I should rejoice from the bot- 
tom of my heart,’ continued Patty, sobbing, ‘if you should 
accept’ —but unable to finish her generous wish, she 
burst into a fresh flow of tears; and the sisters, mutually 
and strongly affected, wept in each others arms, and 
were comforted. 


That night, Patty cried herself to sleep; but such sleep 
is not of long duration. Before dawn she was up, and 
pacing, with restless irritability, the dewy grass walks 
of the garden and orchard. In less than half an hour, 
a light elastic step—she knew the sound well —came 
rapidly behind her; a hand,—oh how often had she 
thrilled at the touch of that hand—tried to draw her’s 
under his own; while a well known voice addressed her 
in the softest, and tenderest accents; ‘Patty, my own 
sweet Patty! have you thought of what I said to you last 
night?’ 
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‘To me ?’ replied Patty, with bitterness. 

‘ Aye, tobe sure, to yourown dear self! Do you not 
remember the question I asked you, when your good 
father, for the first time unwelcome, joined us so sudden- 
ly that you had not time to say, Yes; and will you not 
say Yes, now?’ 

‘Mr Foster!’ replied Patty, with some spirit, ‘ you are 
under a mistake here. It was to Jane that you made a 
proposal yesterday evening ; and you are taking me for 
her at this moment.’ 

‘Mistake you for your sister! Propose toJane! In- 
possible! You are jesting.’ 

‘ Then he mistook Jane for me, last night; — and he is 
no deceiver!’ thought Patty to herself, as with smiles 
beaming brightly through her tears, she turned round at 
his reiterated prayers, and yielded the hand he sought to 
his pressure. ‘He mistook her for me! He that defied 
us to perplex him!’ 

And so it was, an unconscious and unobserved change 
of place, as either sister resumed her station beside little 
Betty, who had scampered away after a glow worm 
added to the deepening twilight, and the lover’s natural 
embarrassment, had produced the confusion which gave 
poor Patty a night’s misery, to be compensated by a life- 
time of happiness. Jane was almost as glad to lose a 
lover as her sister was to regain one; Charles is gone 
home to his father’s to make preparations for his bride ; 
Archibald has taken a great nursery garden, and there 
is some talk in Alberleigh that the marriage of the two 
sisters is to be celebrated on the same day. 








Pugttfive Sketches. 





A RAMBLE IN A GRAVE YARD. 


How peaceful, and how powerful is the grave, 
Which husiies all! A calm, unstormy wave, 


Which oversweeps the world! Byron. 


Tue mutability of earthly hopes is strikingly disp!ay- 
ed in the unobtrusive, yet affecting obituary of those who 
lie enclosed in yonder cemetery. Their earth rapidly 
commingling with its kindred clod, were once the taber- 
nacles of living souls, the casket containing a diamond 
too bright and glowing for mortal eye to look upon. The 
same thorny road of life we now sojourn upon, they have 
travelled ; the same pains and afflictions and sorrows, 
which now embitter existence, were, in some of their 
numerous varieties theirs to experience. All, too, which 
gladdens life, and imparts joy and pleasure to millions of 
hearts now, —and all which calls those hearts away 
from earthly scenes, and fixes imagination upon the sub- 
limer beauties of creation, and lifts the heart in wonder 
and admiration to creation’s God, was felt by them, and 
ten thousand hearts have swelled the rapturous anthem 
of praise to the uncreated maker of all! 


Now, the cold earth encircles them in its embrace; 
now the clod of the valley enshrouds them, and the flow- 
ers of the field spread their beauties over what was once 
activity, life, and intellectual energy. Ant these flow- 
ers, Which seem nature’s embellishments, and throw an 
evanescent glory around the resting place of the fallen, 
when contrasted withthe decaying earth from which 
they derive their sustenance, awaken the deep feelings of 
the soul in contemplation, and send the thoughts forward 
to grasp futurity. And then how bitter is the regret 
which comes upon us, as we glance, with tear-filled 
eyes, to the silent memento at the head of the grave, 
which has so often told us that we no more shall dwell 
with delight in the presence of those whom the dust of 
the earth reclaims and conceals from our gaze; and 
about whom it raises a muniment our anxious footsteps 
cannot penetrate. 


The child of Adam is born, serves a short, devious 
existence upon earth, and then drops off the stage to 
make way for another, who willere long be made the 
prey of the ‘grim messenger,’ who removed his prede- 
cessor. Each fills the sphere of action allotted to him; 
and each, tending to the grave from the first moment of 








waning visions of memory, till they are 
Lost in silence and forgot, 
Like dreams that were and yet were not! 

But how consoling the reflection, that the tomb is not 
the termination of existence! That 

The grave is but the portico of life ; 

The dark vestibule of departed souls ; 

The chamber now to all the human race, 

Till that last day its door shall open wide ! 
Let us examine the delineations engraven on their 
tomb-stones, which contain all that fallible prescience | 
can know, and all that mortal vision can discern, and 
observe their most prominent characteristics. 
Here is a grave, of scarcely anarm’s length. Within | 
it rest the remains of one, who but drew one breath, one | 
inspiration, and then expired, leaving the little pulse | 
which before quivered so faintly, and the little heart | 
which beat so imperceptibly, motionless in death. This | 
little bud of promise lived not to feel the heart’s pangs 
when immersed in affliction — dwelt not long enough | 
upon this scene of change and conflict, to know the woes 
which crowd the downward path of man. Its little bo- 
som never yet heaved with anguish at the survey of mis- | 
ery so prominent around it; nor throbbed with delight | 
at the joy which gladdens so many hearts. iupnmnedl 
thus early from time, no ties had been contracted to be | 
sundered, no affections to be displaced ; but like the glim-| 
mering star which grows dim, and then smoothly glides | 
into the far-off west, so it peacefully entered upon that | 
eternity for which it had no irksome preparation to| 
make. 








O, there is a melancholy pleasure in the appearance | 
of an infant’s corse, confined within the vestments of its | 
coffin! To look upon that smiling brow, radiant with a| 
cherub’s graces, those features never yet wrinkled by | 
care, that never showed the cankering power of afilic-| 
tion, or the presence of those malignant passions which | 
so often reign in man, thus laid by, as if too pure to| 
dwell in this world of folly and vice,—thus separated | 
from the influence of those evils which stray over the | 
earth in deadly power;— with such thoughts and feel-| 
ings in the mind, to look upon the spiritless body of an in- 
fant, raises alternate sensations of pleasure and melan- 
choly in the breast of the beholder. 


| 
| 
| 





There lies a peaceful dweller of the world of the dead, | 
who had scarcely numbered a fourth part of the allotted 
sojourn of man. He was blessed with a social disposi- 
tion, a mind singularly gifted, and feelings vivid and| 
sensitive, just budding into manhood. He had pleas- 
ures ; but they were not the gay, volatile pleasures of 
fashion’s votaries. His were the high and noble pur- | 
suits of intellectual and moral perfection. True, he was | 
attached to the world; but his attachment was the off- | 
spring of benevolence, and urged him to pursue the hap- | 
piness of others with ardor. His friends were.numer- | 
ous; for his virtues gathered around him a splendor | 
from which diverged, in every direction, the rays of | 
kindness. But earth was not his home. He sought no- | 
bler enjoyments, and a purer existence, than the delusive 
happiness which earth affords. He was suddenly laid, 
by disease, upon the couch of pain; and although his 
bed of death was one of exquisite suffering, he triumphed 
ina peaceful conscience. The spirit, so actively en- 
gaged in benevolent efforts, deserted its tabernacle, and 
rose, amid the sympathies and sorrows of friends and 
its own triumphings, to join the throng of spirits above ; 
and his body was laid in the narrow house. 





I saw his relics ere they were consigned to the abode 
of death. Thesame peaceful smile shone over his fea- 
tures as formerly. But the glowing fire within was ex- | 
tinguished. The eye was motionless; the throbbing of| 





stand at his side, and, lost in pehsive contemplation, to | 


guile the passing moments with imaginings of the home- 
ward flight of his disrobed spirit; while fancy seemed to 


at his beckon, follow him in his pathway to the skies. 








being, stoops, faints, and falls to unite with the parent 


But soon the charm faded, and Ireturned to the con- 
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earth. They vanish from our sight, and live but in the ||sciousness of existence, as yet, among the living. 


The sorrowful aspect of the concourse of mourners 
who attended his body to the house appointed for all the 
living, plainly evinced the esteem they felt for their de- 
parted companion, and their loss by his exit. What 
thrilling emotions rushed through my own breast, as | 
followed his obsequies so solemnly wending their way to 
the final mansion of all! With what frenzied feelings 
did I hear the pealing dirge of the bell, as it spoke the 
departure of one of society’s ornaments !—as it told an 
irreparable vacuity in the community!—as it threw 
across my weeping sensibilities the cheerless reflection, 
that my dearly loved friend had entered upon the scenes 
of another world, and left me to wander a few more 
years of pilgrimage over the earth Ah!! 

Friend after friend departs ! 

Who has not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end! 
Just yonder lies all that is mortal of a young and love- 
ly female; thedelight of all who knew her. She was 
cut off while her bosom was expanding with hope, and 
gay with visions of future unreal bliss. She was fitted 
to be the dispenser of happiness in whatever circle she 
moved; and just as her influence had extended itself, 
and was flowing back to augment her own enjoyment, 
she was called to part with allthat is valuable in life, 
and travel alone through the dark regions of the grave. 
She was beloved by all. Were I able, I would de- 
scribe her virtues, and engrave her memory on ever du- 
ring marble ; but that were unnecessary. Fond, bleeding 
hearts can best picture that, upon which my pen must be 
mute. Her faith was plighted, and the altar would have 
consummated her earthly bliss; but ere the expected 
moment arrived, the insatiate arrow had winged its way 
to her vitals, and she was gathered to the land of shad- 
ows. The little mound of earth that tells her asylum 
among the inhabitants of the grave has often raised the 
unconscious tear to the eye of the traveller, and caused 
jhim to remark the words the faithful tombstone reveals 
to his view: 








Within the chambers of the grave, 

In gentle slumbers hushed — disturbed by nought 

Of earthly pain, or grief, or doubt, or fear, 

The soulless body rests ! —till the last trump 

Shall burst the prison bolts of death, and cry 

‘Restore thy trust!’ — and bid her rise above, 

To scenes where joys on joysin long succession roll, 

And purer pleasures feast the soul, than e’er 

Belonged to man on earth. 
Who can look at the last tenement of such an one, 
and not feel that the prospects of earth, however fair, are 
but a continual changing of change! That when grap- 
pled with, are but illusive phantoms, that dazzle for the 
moment, and then recede, leaving their pursuers in 
darkness and perplexity. 
There lie the remains of one in manhood’s prime ; 
connected to the world by ties that seemed almost indis- 
soluble. He lived a bright example for others’ imitation. 
Born in humble circumstances, he rose to honor and af- 
fluence, unaided, and with a rapidity almost unexampled 
In his younger years, the principles of virtue were in- 
stilled into his mind ; and they governed his subsequent 
life. The circle of the great and good claimed him as 
one of their number; and no one could obtain a slight 
knowledge of his character, without wishing to know 
more of one so universally esteemed. He bore an exal- 
ted part in the community. In fine, his enemies — for 
they existed— could not fail to respect his lofty and un- 
bending integrity, and acquiesce in the wisdom of his 
conduct; and his friends were too well acquainted with 
him to believe him actuated by simulated feelings of 
virtue, for the sake of distinction. 

Suddenly he was torn from life, and called to relin- 


his warm heart had ceased. Still, it was pleasing to||quish all that this state of being holds out as inviting. 


Friends, wealth and honors were resigned, without a 


gaze upon those once active limbs, that seemed formed ||murmur; and he had a peaceful entrance upon the 
to diffuse happiness wherever they went, — there to be- || known, yet unknown scenes of a nobler world. 


Beyond, reposes the traveller of fourscore—the brief 
moment of life’s length! — He had tasted the pleasures 


happiness, and returned as oft, his thirst still unallayed. 








| 
| 

ope the ambient space, through which I might see, and, | of life— quaffed the cup of joy— drunk at the rill of 
| 


He had felt the bitter anguish of affliction, too. The 
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dregs of relentless adversity had been mixed with his 
cup. With one hand he had grasped the gratifications 
and pleasures of life; while the other had been vainly 
striving to ward off the approach of those evils which 
attend man through all his earthly existence. Thus 
passed life, till age, with her wan train of ills, stole up- 
on him. The verge of manhood was passed, and he had 
receded into his second childhood. Death strung his bow, 
the fatal arrow fled on the wing, and the venerable man 
lingered in his path, bowed to the earth by the weight of 
years. 
Thus have I endeavored to describe the characters of 
a few who once mingled with the mass now engaged in 
the whirlpool of business and fashion. But how many 
does the earth exile from sight, whuse presence might 
awaken remembrances of guilt or infamy! The rioting 
debauchee, who gave sin the reins; he who hushed 
thought in inebriation; he who sold himself tu iniquity, 
and the thousands who have departed from life ere prep- 
aration had been made for so important an exit, lie there 
and their recollection has vanished from the minds of the 
world’s busy crowd. Ihave not labored to depict the 
virtues of him, over whose slumbering dust the monu- 
mental marble rears its proud head; on whose surface 
are emblazoned all his good deeds, but over whose relics 
perhaps, no living heart sheds a sympathetic tear. Nor 
have I sung the dirge of the votary of ambition, who 
sought elevation above the sons of men; and valued 
power so highly, that no labor was thought too arduous, 
and no principle thought too sacred to be violated, to ac- 
quire it; —nor of him whose wealth was his idol, whose 
highest pursuit was to accumulate shining earth for 
future ease ;— nor of the desolate and wandering men- 
dicant, whose body has at last found a refuge from the 
heat of summer, and the-storm of winter. In the grave 
he now reposes, upon an equal footing with the rich and 
the noble. For the grave ‘ is no respecter of persons.’ 
One forcible lesson is taught us by the bleak and cheer- 
less tomb, —a preparation for our entrance there! Ere 
Jong we shall take our places in the narrow mansion! 
The abode of silence will be ours. The future world 
will have dropped its curtaifi upon us, and upon the con- 
cerns of time; and our happiness there will be as our 
hours have been spent here. 





The grave’s the pulpit of departed man! 
From it he speaks — his text and doctrine is, 
* Thou, too, must die, and come to judgment!’ 





THE WANDERER. 


A FACT. 


Original. 





Ir was on asummer evening, just as the last rays of 
the sinking sun made translucent with their effulgence 
each golden leaflet, on the tops of the trees— when the 
laborer threw his implements of husbandry over his 
weary shoulder, to return to the cottage of his wife and 
little smiling urchins—and the whip-poor-will wailed 
its own lone name with most melancholy and touching 
notes, in the green shrubbery of the deep vallies, — that 
I opened the gate in front of the mansion of Squire 
Richings. I involuntarily paused, before ascending the 
many flights of steps which led to the house, to enjoy the 
beauty and sublimity of the landscape. 

I entered the parlor, and found, to my great satisfac- 
tion, that the tea table had been removed. — What great- 
er task is there than to seat one’s self at a modern tea ta- 
ble, when even a single stranger is present? At home, 
where one can drink from his cup with ease, and place 
his elbow on the table if he pleases, while his second 
cup is filling, or lean back in his chair, may be comfort- 
able, perhaps pleasant, possibly delightful. Spare me 
the pain, however, of being placed between two chairs, 
as strait and as stiff as wax figures ina museum, when 
the stocks would be a more desirable situation. — After 
performing several initiatory ceremonies exacted by cus- 
tom, I found myself seated between an elderly lady 
and her daughter, which was exceedingly pleasant. 

Time had already erased an hour from his scroll, 
during which the ladies had been walking on the piazza, 


may be supposed to enjoy. In such scenes where 
wealth, apparent happiness and beauty commingle, how 
little do we reflect on the abject condition of the wretch- 
ed, and how little does the mutability of such scenes 
move our feelings. 

‘Here Charles,’ exclaimed Sophia Richings, as she 
cautiously bent forward, where the glass window opened 
on the piazza. In a moment her brother stood at her 
side. ‘ What is it?’ enquired Charles, as he stepped out 
on the piazza. ‘Hush, hush!’ was as quickly returned, 
and Sophia’s taper finger pointed toward the great porti- 
co. Each eye was fixed through the window, while si- 
lence and curiosity those little spirits, were seated in 
communion on every lip; and while some with cautious 
step advanced toward the window, Sophia and her 
brother had directed their steps toward the object which 
had interrupted the merriment of the evening. 

The parlor door opened, and Charles led in a female, 
supported by Sophia. Never in my life, upon the many 
females on whom I have gazed, was ever so beautiful 
and interesting an object presented. My eyes were 
bound to her as by the charming eye of a serpent. Her 
brow was lofty, and her eye beamed with the most com- 
manding majesty and sweetness. In her face you might 
trace all that was good and virtuous, but you never could 
forget the look of wretchedness and despair, which was 
mingled with the traces of a refined education and true 
nobility. 

After many interrogations by the more inquisitive, — 
the too common fate of the unfortunate — Sophia asked 
her to disclose her name. After some hesitation she re- 
plied, ‘Letitia Doynton.’ ‘ Letitia Doynton,’ ejaculated 
one of the ladies,‘my schoolmate!’ An embrace fol- 
lowed, and the dewy drops trickled down many cheeks. 
She had been married, but her husband having squan- 
dered his and her property, was at last thrown into pris- 
on and there had died! She without a friend, was left in 
the wide world—a wanderer! However, she was re- 
ceived into the family, andsome time after was married 
to the Squire, who had been for some time a widower. 

C. 





The annexed fable is taken from an old number of the New York 
Mirror. It was written by one of the most industrious correspon- 
dents of that valuable paper; and the pleasant picture which 
is here presented should be examined by every one. Its fidelity to 
truth will be instantly acknowledged. — Ep. P. 


A FARM YARD SKETCH. 


On acalm summer morning a peacock stood spread- 
ing his feathers in the sun. Near him a lake lay sleep- 
ing in motionless transparency. He walked toward it 
with conscious pride, and bending himself over the 
brink, sometimes gazed at his gorgeous plumage in the 
mirror, and sometimes turned back his eyes to examine 
the play of green and gold upon his back. The simple 
inhabitants of a neighboring farm-yard stood off at a 
respectful distance, awe-struck withhis grandeur. The 
hens cackled to each other; the geese came near, poked 
out their long necks, and hissed; and even chanticleer, 
although generally on capital terms with himself, rather 
lowered his crest, and lifted his yellow feet with less 
of lordly majesty as he marched among his compan- 
ions, who no longer paid him their accustomed attention. 
At this extorted acknowledgment of his superior splen- 
dor, heavens! how the peacock swelled ! 

‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘Iam without an equal. How 
mean these poor wretched creatures appear by my side. 
How magnificently beautifull am. "What golden tinges 
chase each other across my feathers. How superbly my 
tail reflects the light. It is full of eyes which absolutely 
rival the sun himself. When I look around, what is 
there to compare with me?’ 

A rose, which was blooming near, overheard this arro- 
gant soliloquy, and addressed him, 

‘ Pray, Mr Peacock, do not be offended, but I think I 
can show you a bird, not only your equal, but so-far your 
superior, that before man would allow one of the race to 
be destroyed, he would behold you and all your vain 


‘T always thought, Madam Rose,’ replied the peacock, 
that you were a decent sort of person, and had one or 
two tolerable colors in you — that is, for a mere rose; 
but I cannot give you credit for much wisdom. And so 
sure am I of being considered of more value than any 
which you can possibly bring, that I fearlessly challenge 
you and all the world to produce my rival.’ 


‘This very afternoon,’ said the rose,‘ and before the 
assembled creatures of the earth and air; they shall 
pronounce upon your respective merits.’ 


‘I will come an hour before the sun sets,’ replied the 
peacock, spreading his superb tail and tossing his head 
affectedly. ‘I appear to more advantage, the greater 
the light; good morning, Madam Rose. What a fool is 
this ridiculous red flower,’ he continued in a lower Voice, 
as she strutted away, — ‘and so conceited too. Bah! 
how I hate conceited people.’ 


The hour for the trial came. The setting sun filled 
the woods with golden light ; lengthened shadows lay on 
the soft green meadows. The bee hummed lazily along 
the drooping flowers, as if tired of his day’s wanderings ; 
the crows went winging their way over the tree tops to 
their nests; the fish-hawk had made his last plunge in 
the lake, and was bearing his prey toward the high dry 
tree—every thing told of the closing day. 


The peacock spread his tail and entered the arena 
where he was to await the expected rival. He found all 
the beasts, poultry, &c. of the neighborhood assembled. 
The geese came in single file, headed by a sage old 
goose, a kind of philosopher, who led the procession 
with grave dignity. The hens brought their dear little 
chickens, with their wee bit voices; the ducks waddled 
to their places, and quacked ‘how do you do,’ to their 
neighbors the geese. The horses, who had been let 
loose in an adjoining fields, cantered up, tossing their 
heads in the air, kicking out their heels, and neighing 
cheerfully to their friends and fellow-citizens. The ass 
shook his ears with much self-complacency, and came 
trotting after. An old black sheep sprang over a fence, 
and was immediately followed by about a hundred oth- 
ers, who leaped over in the same place. The cows 
walked out of the pond and took their stations, lashing 
themselves with their tails, and chewing the cud; no 
animal exceeds your cow for gravity and patience. A 
great filthy hog, who had been wallowing in the mire, 
came in, grunting and thrusting himself into company 
where he was not wanted: but he got a good seat, be- 
cause every body feared to come in contact with him. 
The swallows skimmed down from their nests under the 
eaves of the barn, and seated themselves in a row on the 
rail fence. The turkeys came in date, grumbling and 
gobbling. They thought the whole concern rather ridic- 
ulous — they were as good as the peacock any day— 
‘some people make such a fuss about nothing.’ A beau- 
tiful robin came hopping along, and flew into a branch 
of the cherry tree, with a sweet and plaintive cry ; while 
a fierce little bantam rooster pushed his way in among 
the horses, squared off to a turkey seven times as large 
as himself, and at length reached an excellent place, 
where he sat with the air of one who thinks himself as 
good as most people. 


When the company were seated, the rose, who had 
called the meeting, in a brief and graceful address, ex- 
plained the wager which had been laid between the pea- 
cock and herself. 


‘My friends,’ said the peacock, in a screaming, dis- 
cordant voice, which made the robin flutter to a more 
distant seat, ‘I am nearly overcome with diffidence at 
appearing thus in public. Nothing but duty and self- 
respect could have driven me to such an extremity, but 
as the representative of a large class of society, I feel 
bound to assert our claims to your attention. Look at 
me, my friends; examine those feathers, the rainbow 
tinges that melt into each other on my breast, the radiant 
hues brightening up for ever and dying away, the ra- 
diance that seems to float around me, and which cer- 
tainly excels in superb beauty even the vivid bow of 
heaven. The rose, who is a nice sort of person to be 














with all the liveliness and gaiety which happier spirits 


flaunting relations exterminated.’ 


sure,but without taste, and not a little prejudiced against 
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nature’s more choice productions,’ — here the’ peacock 
unfolded his tail, and accidentally cast his eyes on the 
ass, who, supposing the remark an oblique compliment 
to himself, held up his head higher, gave a gentle bray 
of approbation, and continued to listen with imperturba- 
ble gravity, —‘ the rose has proffered to bring before you 
a bird more valuable than myself. I appeal to my per- 
son, and challenge competition.’ 

The peacock then walked around in a little circle. 

‘ What a stately gait!’ said the goose. 

‘ And what a sweet voice !’ said the ass. 

‘I shall now produce your rival, Master Peacock,’ 
said the rose, in a sweet voice, and with something of a 
deeper shade of crimson passing over her soft face, She 
nodded her head, and a stranger bird, who had not be- 
fore been at all observed among the crowd, stepped forth, 
and stood in silence by the rose-bush. His plain appear- 
ance excited some whispering — there was a good deal 
of cackling and simpering among the old hens, at the 
idea of such a small. insignificant looking creature, dar- 
ing to present himself on such an vccasion. The most 
influential goose gave a downright hiss, whereupon, all 
the other geese, stretched out their sagacious heads, and 
hissed also; while the guinea-hen uttered a peevish and 
discontented cry. Nothing, however, could exceed the 
inexpressible mirth of the rooster, who gave a right 
hearty crow of derision, unless it was the wise demeanor 
of the ass, who first looked down contemptuously on the 
little aspirant, then laughed aloud, and concluded by 
nodding his head and long ears to his neighbors, and 
winking his left eye with a knowing look, as much as to 
say, ‘stand by now and we shall have some fun.’ 

After the peacock had remained silent for a moment, 
swelling and strutting, and exhibiting himself to his 
admirers, like a militia colonel on parade, he asked the 
rose, With a sneer, if she intended to ‘ insult the audience 
by such a miserable jest. 

The rose was going to reply, when the ass, who always 
puts himself forward on these occasions, and attempts to 
lead the rest of the meeting, rose and made a short ad- 
dress. 

‘ My friends,’ he said, ‘I can no longer suppress my 
feelings of indignation at the insult offered to the excel- 
lent, tender-hearted and amiable peacock, by this brazen- 
faced rose. Let me ask you, gentlemen, who and what 
is this rose? What has she done? What use is she of? 
Whoever heard her voice in the wood, as mine is heard 
and the peacocks, animating nature, and soothing all 
that have ears to hear and hearts to feel? The rose is 
a stupid and senseless flower, so conscious of her own 
insignificance, that she dare not show herself in the 
pathway where we tread. Look at the blush of shame 
which even now rises to her cheeks — look at her feeble- 
ness, her uselessness, her idleness; for my part,I always 
hated her, and preferred the noble sunflower, which lifts 
its head in yonder field. Now, let me ask the rose how 
she dare collect us— whose time is important — togeth- 
er, for the purpose of judging between the merits of yon 
small paltry brown bird, that we should never think of 
looking at twice, and this gay and splendid creature, 
which is the admiration of myself and all other cognos- 
centi, indeed, of the known world.’ 

‘I must remind the learned gentleman,’ said the rose, 
in a low but touching tone, ‘that there are other means 
of gaining fame beside appearance. That the dress of 
the peacock is more bright, striking and gaudy than that 
of the nightingale, I am willing to allow, but dress does 
not make the man. The nightingale rests his hope of 
your approbation upon higher qualities. Nature has 
civen him a most extraordinary power of touching the 
soul ; and, I think, this must rank him higher in the scale 
of creation than the peacock.’ 

‘Oh ho !’ said the ass, ‘you mean his singing. I have 
been often disturbed by his voice in the night, although 
I never before had the honor of seeing the vocalist. 
What!’ he continued, ‘ this is the fellow, is it, that keeps 


touch of your quality ; and be short, do you hear, for our 
time is precious, and important to the commonwealth.’ 


The nightingale was about to commence, when the 
peacock broke in. 


‘T also,’ said he, ‘have cultivated my voice, and aspire 
to some skill in melody.’ . 

‘ Right,’ said the ass, ‘and the nightingale is nothing 
to you.’ 

The little bantam, who had perched upon the top of 
an old chesnut rail, came out with a sudden laugh, and 
slapped his sides with his wings at this assertion; but 
the ass, regarding him with a grave rebuking expres- 
sion, said, . 

‘I would have you to know, sir, that if there is any 
thing on which I really pique myself, it is being a correct 
judge of music. In that I’ll yield to nobody. But hush! 
that divine creature is going to sing.’ 

The peacock favored them with a song, than which 
nothing could be more harsh, discordant, and altogether 
execrable, 

‘Very fine, delicious !’ said the ass, nodding his head ; 
now, let the nightingale beat that if he can.’ 

An old hen, who had been scratching gravel at a little 
distance, declared that she ‘never knew what music 
was before.’ 

An innocent little lamb, who loved the nightingale, 
cried ‘ bah!’ but the ass pricked up his ears and shout- 
ed, ‘turn him out,’ in such a stentorian voice, that the 
poor young thing was frightened half to death. 

‘ Order, order,’ said the cow. 


Asshe finished speaking, a gush of melody burst from 
the throat of the nightingale, which instantly hushed 
every other sound. Sometimes it melted into plaintive 
sweetness, and. sometimes burst forth like an impulse of 
love; but the pervading character was tenderness and 
melancholy, so inexpressibly sweet and touching, that 
after it had died away, a deep silence hung over the 
crowd, as if every one was waiting and wishing for 
it to commence again. _The applause which ensued, 
manifested clearly the triumph of the rose and the night- 
ingale. The geese, who had been asleep, each on one 
leg, with his head behind his wing, were awakened by 
the clamor, and scudded across the road, after having 
assented to the ass, who, before he trotted off, shook his 
ears with a wise look, and observed, 

‘It is really astonishing how the public allow them- 
selves to be led away.’ SEDLEY. 





NOTES OF AN ITINERANT. 


, 


Original. 





Give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most elo- 
quent music. — SHAKSPEARE. 

Did you ever heara bagpipe? If not, I can assure 
you that you never heard the most agreeable of instru- 
mental music. It is said that wonderful effects are 
wrought upon the hardy Scot, by hearing, when in a 
foreign land, some national air played upon that instru- 
ment, which is so peculiarly the favorite of his country- 
men. Ihave heard that he will weep, as the plaintive 
notes of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ or ‘ Roslin Castle’ fall upon 
his ear — or if perchance he hear some national strain 
to which he listened in childhood, that he will assume a 
loftier gait and prouder step, his eyes kindling with ar- 
dor as he thinks on Scottish deeds and Scotland’s glory. 
Truly, I wonder not that such effects should be wrought 
by the soul-subduing tones of the bagpipe. To their 
melody I can myself bear witness, having been recently 
their listener. You may suppose that it was the wander- 
ing piper whom I heard. Far from it— He performs 
only in large towns and thronged cities; but the one to 
whom I listened, was a permanent resident in one of 
those beautiful, quiet little villages, which you will some- 
times find in the hilly districts of the interior, where 
simple hospitality throws wide the door to him that is a 
stranger, and where bars and bolts were never thought 
of, because never needed to protect one’s property from 
the midnight depredator. At this little village, which 
was literally embosomed among the hills, I arrived about 
sunset, one evening, as I was leisurely pursuing my 
peregrinations. Here I resolved to terminate my travels 
for the day, and after having refreshed myself, and be- 
spoken lodgings for the night, I sallied out from ‘mine 











building, that had withstood the tempests of neatly a 

hundred winters, and had sheltered successively within 
its walls, the children, the grand-children and the great 

grand-children of its ancient proprietor. Careless and 
almost unconscious whither my steps were leading me, 

I sauntered leisurely along, until I found myself om the 
bank of a gentle stream that flowed quietly through the 

village. The scene around me was one of almost per- 

fect beauty and loveliness, which were doubtless greatly 

enhanced, by the loneliness, and the quiet seclusion of 
the place. To the East, and apparently reclining against 

the clear blue sky, peered a high hill; above which the 
full moon had just risen, and gliding slowly and majesti- 
cally on her course, she faintly illumined the rugged 
cliffs and waving woods that towered above, while on 
the other hand, her image was reflected from the bosom 
of the limpid stream that lay in calm serenity below. 

The sultriness of the day, had given place to the cooling 
freshness of the evening breeze, which bore with it from 
the village the hum of voices, and the shouts of youthful 

mirthfulness. The time — the place —the scene, were 
all fitted for reverie and I wandered back in imagination 

to the days of ‘olden time.’ I called to mind what poets 
had written of minstrels, wandering wit their harps, 
and repaying the hospitality of their entertainer, by sing- 
ing the praises of heroes, brave in battle, and ‘ galJant at 
tilt and tournament.’ 

But I was interrupted in my musings, by the sound of 
music, apparently at no great distance ; and roused from 
my reverie, I started, full of the spirit of adventure, de- 
termined to discover whence, those magic sounds 
proceeded. ‘There was something so novel, so wild, and 
withal so unique in these strains, that my curiosity was 
greatly excited. Walking rapidly along, I enquired of 
some one whom I met, what instrument it was whose 
music I heard. The answer, ‘a bag-pipe’ quickened my 
pace, already rapid, to arun; and I resolved that if I 
were obliged to go through Acheron, I would not only 
hear its music, but see that instrument which the genius 

of Burns and Scott has immortalized, All the wild im- 

aginings of boyhood rose up again before me, as I began 

to picture to my mental eye the appearance, which I 

supposed the piper would present. I fancied to myself 
that he was a venerable Scot, with long beard and flow- 

ing locks, whitened by years— ‘ his eyes in a fine frenzy* 
rolling’ — indicating the abstraction of his mind from 

all external objects, and intent only on his own melody. 
‘Perhaps’ thought I ‘he may be one at whose bold and 

inspiring notes, as he played his clansman’s gathering, a 

thousand Highland hearts have beat with a quickened 
pulse, and a thousand broadswords been unsheathed, 
ready to strike for the honor of their clan.’ 


In the meanwhile, I had arrived at the door of the 
piper’s residence, when knocking both long and loud, I 
was bidden to enter, by a harsh and shrill female voice, 
raised to the major key, and forming a fine accompani- 
ment to the music of the bagpipe — the barking of a dog 
—and the squalling of a cat. On my entering, the mu- 
sic ceased, and all my bright visions were immediately 
dissipated. Instead of a grey-bearded piper, there sat 
before me a diminutive sized cobbler, with wax-covered 
fingers, and a thin, wrinkled visage that seemed from 
its color and appearance, to have had for the six weeks 
previous, but little acquaintance with either soap or wa- 
ter. At the moment of my debut, three or four buxom 
lasses bounced into chairs, with a force and velocity that 
made the old building tremble; their faces glowing with 
the exercise they had just taken in springing ‘the light 
fantastic toe’ to the music of the son of Crispin, through 
the winding mazes of a‘four reel.’ In one corner of 
the room stood a bench, on which were awls, knives and 
a lap-stone ; and beneath it, lasts, scraps of leather, and 
old shoes — and not far distant a table, by which stood a 
woman of Herculean size and bluff red cheeks, making 
desperate thrusts, with a pair of huge long fists, — well 
adapted to boxing—into the centre of a large trough, 
filled with what is technically called a batch of dough. 
On learning the object of my visit, while she scanned 
me with her large grey eyes, and at the same time vigo- 
rously plied her huge brawny arms, she told her husband 





Inn,’ by the way, a goodly, old-fashioned, moss-covered 





‘Sammy’ to go at it again and give the man a tune. 
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Sammy, like one long accustomed to obedience, began 
without demurring to fill his pipes, and then went at it 
with a vengeance. And now, oh! Clioand Melpomene, 
ye sweet goddesses of music, with whose melting strains 
the Olympian groves did once resound, teach me to de- 
scribe in becoming words the melody that followed. No 
sooner had Sammy commenced, than the very spirit of 
music seemed to be breathed onall around. The girls 
beat time with their feet, and the woman with her fists 
which she struck into the dough more vigorously than 
ever; while the cat and dog, as if desirous of contribu- 
ting their share to a stranger’s entertainment, began, 
each in its peculiar tone, toadd to the harmony. But 
this duet, euphonious as it was, was soon drowned in 
the increasing loudness of the piper’s notes. He, appa- 
rently exhilerated by his own performances, like ‘ Auld 
Nick’ in ‘ Tam O-Shanter’ — 

Puffed, and glowered, and fidged fu fain, 

And hotched, and blew, wi’ might and main — 

He screw’t the pipes, and gart them skirl, 

Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 
And even the very windows rattled, or mayhap, charm- 
ed by the music, were beating time in a regular jig. 


And why should they not? We read that in the days | 
of yore, the savage beasts were tamed —the rivers) 


ceased to flow and beech trees and oaks, plucked up 
their roots, and took up their march from mountain tops 
to the valleys below, charmed by the music of Orpheus’ 


lyre, which, as I opine, was nothing more nor less than a || 


bagpipe. ‘What has happened, may happen’ is a well 
known adage: and it isnot more marvellous that win- 
dows should dance, than that treesshould walk, excited 


intellect does; but it darts from the beginning to the 
conclusion with such quickness, as to preclude itself 
from consciousness of progress, and to impress others, — 
as incapable of understanding the process as itself is of 
following it,—with the idea of supernatural power. 
When it shall be shown that the absence of all such in- 
tuitive capacity is attended by an extra-efficiency of com- 
mon sense, it will be time enough to prove that its pres- 
ence has no bearing upon that quality. Cases are abun- 
dant to show the entire independence of each on the 
other, without going into a theoretical demonstration of 
it, were that admissible here. 

If our definition of genius be correct, it will lead us to 
understand the nature of poetry. 





Poetical genius is the intense sensibility to the beauti- 
ful. As musical genius stands to musical talent, thus 
| stands the poet in relation to the multitude of men. 
| Susceptibility to beauty is a quality common to mankind: 
ithe degree in which it is possessed distinguishes the poet. 
Crowds listen with delight to the music of Mozart, and 
‘millions rejoice over Shakspeare, through the medium of 
| the same faculties by which these great men, possessing 
| them in higher degrees, excelled all others. 











A word on the fine arts, before proceeding farther in 
lour attempt to obtain aclear idea of the poet. They 
might be called the poetical arts, for their essence is 
beauty ; —in it they have their being, and according to 
itheir power to awaken a susceptibility to the beautiful 
are they prized. Without a high degree of this suscep- 
tibility in himself, the architect sinks to the master-buil- 
der, — the musician is little more than the performer on 
a hand-organ. Even in the secondary branch of painting 











by music; and verily, I deem that Orpheus was but a 
bungler when compared with my little cobbler. On the 
score of power at least if not of melody, the modern || 
might safely compete with the ancient musician, for the || 
tune which he played, seems now tobe ringing in my | 
ears, and itis probable that from this one performance 
of his, I shall hear music during the whole of my life 





and sculpture, —the copying of the living countenance, 
—this quality must assist at the artist’s labor; anda 
portrait that has not an ideal heightening, is a failure as 
a work of art. Herein it is, that the artist is different 
from and is raised above the artisan. He works with 
the same materials, and he needs the same knowledge of 






time. 


But having puffed, with staring eyes and distended 


\their relations and uses; but he combines them for a 
different end, and, lifting himself above physical appli- 
|ances, appeals to feelings, the gratification of which is 


of common guilt, till Shakspeare lifted it up, as the God 
of nature lifts up the common vapor of the earth to forge 
his thunderbolts. 

The poet, then, must know much; through observa- 
tion and study he must be rich in knowledge, and be 
skilled in the uses of it by action. He must feel strong- 
ly; and, through experience of the joys and affiictions of 
life, have learned the depths of the human heart. Ty 
think without having acted, is but to dream. Merely to 
look at the workings of passion, is barren observation ; 
the shock from the battery must be felt as well ag its co- 
ruscations be seen, in order to learn the force of electri- 
city ;—the heart must meet other hearts through the 
medium of acts flowing from its own warmth, before the 
spark of knowledge and truth canbe struck forth. In 
short, to give life and substance to his poetry, the poet 
must be and do as other men; the man is the basis of the 
poet.—‘ who has so peered into and illumined Reality, 
even to the deepest valleys thereof, and even to the 
smallest worm in them, as the twin-stars of poetry, Ho- 
mer and Shakspeare? As plastic art ever works in the 
school of nature, so have the richest poets ever been the 
most devoted and industrious children, laboring to hand 
over to other children the picture of mother Nature with 
new traits of likeness. The poets of the ancients were 
men of business and warriors before they were singers; 
and especially must the great Epic poets of all times 
have lustily worked at the helm on the ocean of life, be- 
fore they took in their hands the pencil which traces the 
vessels’s course. Thus Camoens, Dante, Milton, —and 
only Klopstock is an exception, but more for the rule 
than against it. How were not Shakspeare, and, still 
more, Cervantes thoroughly penetrated and ploughed 
and furrowed by life, before in them the seed of their 
poetic Flora sprouted forth and grew up! The Poetic 
school in which Goethe took his first lessons was made 
up, according to his autobiography, of mechanics’ shops, 
painters’ studies, coronation halls, and of all busy fair- 
holding Frankfort.’ * 
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cheeks, the very personification of Boreas, and blown 
till he could blow no more, he stopped — allowing me to 
recover my wits and my hearing as I might, being fully 
resolved from that time to proclaim the merits of the! 
bagpipe. Away then, say I, with your fiddles, your 
flutes, your pianoes, and flageolets, away with these ef-|| 
feminate instruments— and if you wish to hear music || 
sweet and subduing, go— listen to the bagpipe blown by || 
' 








nocitier. I PENNE. |and thus, his place is below that of the poet. He can 
= |but embody a point in the sweep of passion ; he illus- 
Ltterary BSketches. | trates a moment, while the poet developes a life ; he pre- 





THE POET. 


Poers are the priests of nature, endowed at birth with 
the pre-eminent qualities requisite for this high function. 
The power, too, thus bestowed on them, unlike other hu- 
man possessions, is as well secured from the detractions 
of envy, by the pleasure which its exercise diffuses, as it 
is from attack by its unquestionable supremacy. The| 
poet speaks to the heart, and ever in a voice of music, | 
whether, like the nurse who lulls the crying infant with | 
song, he mingle his soothing notes with the plaints of| 
wo, or, like the spirit-stirring trumpet, quicken the pulses’ | 
wildest throbs. He communes with the inmost soul of 
man ; he penetrates to the source of his feelings; he ana- 
lyzes, he interprets, he anticipates, he reveals them. | 
Yet his deep insight awakens no jealousy; for he derives | 
it from sympathy, and he manifests it in forms of beauty. | 

It is an error of the half-knowledge drawn from su-| 
perficial and partial appearances, to regard genius and | 
common sense as incompatible. As much so are they 
as beauty is incompatible with strength, or uncomeli- 
ness of feature with gentleness of disposition. Genius 
is the original intensity of power in a mental faculty, 
whereby it performs its function with instantaneous ra- 
pidity and unerring accuracy. Examples of musical 
and mathematical genius, familiar to all, distinctly illus- 
trate the difference between genius and talent. Toreach 
its end, genius performs the same operation that common 








as much a want of human nature as that of its daily de- 
sires, and in the ministering to which he does service 
equally with the worker with rougher tools, though the 
results of his efforts be not of a utility so obvious and 
tangible. In him the poetical is superxdded to the me- 
chanical. 


The range of the artist is limited by the gross nature 
of the materials and instruments with which he works; 


|sents but a single scene, or, at most, a succession of 
| scenes ; or when, as in music, he attempts a drama, it is 
|but as an accompaniment, more like the rhythm of a 
| poem than a poem itself, and comparatively equally 
|evanescent. The poet for his instrument has language, 
|— the messenger and mirror of the mind, — the body to 
\the soul of thought, flexible and obedient to its infinite 
modes, —the fathful shadow that ever follows light, — 
the universal symbol among men. But, to body forth 
| clearly with this powerful instrument, he must, besides 
his poetical superiority, that is, his intenser susceptibili- 
\ty to beauty,— perceive more vividly and feel more 
‘acutely than common men. Then will his mind sponta- 
jneously pour out its materials, whether, according to 
/original constitution, these be collected from external 
|nature, or from the workings of passion, or from medi- 
|tation ; and each production willbe distinguished from 
|the most vigorous of the prosaic mind by the haloof 
‘beauty, as we see in pictures the infant head of our Sa- 
viour by the glory. The pleasure derived from rural 
| occupations and scenes is universal; and yet there has 
been but one Thomson, to reproduce the impressions 
made by them in a picture as faithful as it is lovely. — 
| Thousands of travellers pass yearly over the field of 
| Waterloo, along the Rhine, through Switzerland into 
Italy, reaping a rich enjoyment from the various attrac- 
itions of these regions; but Childe Harold is, and ever 
will be, a wnique work. The story of Macbeth lay 


| 











Cravelling Sketches. 
BRITISH INDIA. 
FEMALES IN INDIA. 

Tue females of India dress with simplicity, and prefer 
long, flowing robes, which give them an elegant and 
classical appearance. On extraordinary occasions, how- 
ever, they delight to adorn themselves profusely with 
trinkets and jewels. They live in general a retired and 
recluse life in the interior of their houses, and it is con- 
sidered a breach of decorum for a man even to look at 
them. On the death of their husbands, they either sac- 
rifice themselves on his funeral pile, or unless they 
choose to forfeit altogether their caste and social rela- 
tions, remain ever after in a state of widowhood. Both 
Grant and Ward intimate the belief, that this exterior 
decorum occasionally veils much criminal intrigue. 
That irregularities, magnified by scandal, do sometimes 
occur in the great and luxurious cities, is exceedingly 
probable; but as it is rare that the practice of a whole 
people is at direct variance with their profession, we in- 
cline to believe with the Abbe Dubois, that fidelity to 
conjugal vows usually marks the deportment of the Hin- 
doo female. The conduct of the sex in one respect, 
indeed, presents a painful contrast; for religion, which 
ought to be the chief guardian of purity, is so wholly 
perverted as to sanction on their part, words and dctions 
the most depraved. 

The Rajpoots do not subject the female sex to that 
thraldom and degredation which is the reproach of the 
Hindco husband. The ladies of rank are, indeed some- 
what secluded, but more from state than jealousy; they 
are well educated, and often possess a large share of 
information. Col. Todd, who had an opportunity, though 
separated by a curtain, of conversing with several of the 
princesses, found them extremely intelligent, and well 
acquainted with their own interests and those.of their 








among the traditions of Scotland, an unheeded instance 


country. Wrongs sustained by females of rank, have 
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been among the chief canses of their frequent wars. 
One custom is peculiarly stamped with the refined and 
rumantic gallantry of the middle ages. A young prin- 
cess who fears an impending danger, sends to any youth 
she esteems, the present of a bracelet, with some orna- 
ment fastened to it. He becomes then her ‘bracelet 
bound brother,’ whose pride it is, at the peril of life, to 
defend a maiden whom he never saw. Yet, the dignity 
of the sex involves them in singular calamities. Scarce- 
ly have their eyes opened to the ligat, when a large pro- 
portion of the female children are doomed to death by 
their unnatural parents. This dreadful crime has been 
imputed to superstition, but Col. Todd traces it solely to 
the difficulty, and above all, the expense of marrying 
young ladies of this high rank. To remain single is 
considered worse than death; but the spouse of a Rajpoot 
must be of a pure and high blood on both sides, and must 
not bear to him the most distant relationship. Whether 
a match in these and other respects suitable will be pro- 
cured, becomes a matter of extreme uncertainty. Even 
if it is found, there remains another consideration calcu- 
lated to excite an uneasiness. Marriage is the occasion 
on which every Indian makes his greatest display of 
pomp, wealth and generosity. Not only must all ceres, 
monies be costly and splendid, but the Bramins, bards, 
and others who attend, expect to be loaded with magnifi- 
cent gifts. The prince feels that his reputation depends 
on the manner in which he is celebrated by these august 
personages, who assure him that while his treasury is 
emptied, the world is filled with his praise. Asingle 
nuptial feast is sufficient to involve a flourishing excheq- 
uer in bankruptcy. One prince made an attempt to 
check this profusion by law, enacting that the expendi- 
ture on such an occasion should not exceed one year’s 
entire income of the State; but the vain glory of the 
nobles would not be confined within these limits. 

The Suttee, or sacrifice of widows on the funeral pile 
of their husbands, is a well known form of self-immola- 
tion. The practice does not appear to be exclusively 
religious, being connected with the tenderest domestic 
ties, to which the secluded life of Indian females adds 
peculiar force. Their sacred books, however, decidedly 
attach a pious character to this unnatural sacrifice. The 
widow is assured that she shall thus gain an abode in 
heaven, during as many years as there are hairs on the 
human head, which are stated at thirty-five millions; 
that her husband also, though sunk in the depths of hell, 
will be drawn up to the same happy region, and the sins 
of both entirely wiped away. The deluded female who 
acts her part well proceeds gaily to the spot in her finest 
attire, and decked in her most precious jewels and orna- 
ments. On her arrival she calmly and courteously ad- 
dresses her surrounding friends, and distributes among 
them various articles of value. Often, when the dread- 
ful moment approaches, she shrinks from the perform- 
ance of her rash vow, gives way to cries and despair, and 
even refuses to ascend the pile; but the relations consid- 
ering the honor of their family as implicated, employ 
every species of urgency and even compulsion to induce 
her to complete the sacrifice. A scene peculiarly dis- 
tressing occurs at the death of those opulent Hindoos 
who have carried poligamy to a great extent, when 
twelve, fifteen or eighteen wives are known to have per- 
ished in the same pile. Perhaps the deepest of those 
tragedies ever acted in India was on the occasion of the 
death of Ajit, one of the most distinguished princes of 
Marusar, described by Col. Todd. Fifty-eight queens 
‘the curtained wives of affection’ determined to offer 
themselves a sacrifice to Agni, exclaiming —‘ the world 
we will abandon, but never our lord,’ and threw them- 
selves together on one mighty pile, which soon blazed 
up to the skies, and, according to the Hindoo writers, 
‘the faithful Queens laved their bodies in the flames as 
do the celestials in the lake of Manasauara.’ 

Perer THe Great.— This monarch, being in a coun- 
try house, was invited to a hunting party, but declined, 
saying, ‘hunt as muchas you please; make war upon 
wild beasts. For my part, I cannot amuse myself in that 
way while I have enemies abroad to fight, and intracta- 
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EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 


SATURDAY, AuGUST 2, 1834. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Tuis is the last number of the third volume, and terminates our 
editorial labors for a year. It is gratifying to our pride to be able | 
to announce that the course thus far pursued has been rather more | 
pleasant than disagreeable ; and that the encouragement bestowed | 
upon our efforts has been greater than was at first anticipated. We| 
presented ourself as an editor ata time, when, had all things been 
considered, it would have been called presumption, to have under- 
taken to raise this periodical to the place itnowholds. We entered 
upon our duties when many voices were crying against us — within 
hearing of many prophecies of our downfall; but with a determined 
purpose we pressed on, trusting that we should not sink in the gulf 
that many had represented as before us. Our success has been, 
we repeat, greater than was anticipated ; and we have finished the 
volume with which we commenced with our heart and hand ready 
to go on, and finish another volume. 
The course of the editor of this paper has not been, in every 
respect, similar to that of many of his contemporaries. He has not 
sent out month afier month bulletin after bulletin, to announce and 
assert the superior claims of his paper for support—he has not 
published it abroad that his paper is the cheapest and the best, and 
the most worthy of patronage —he has not declared that it can 
have no rival, that it cannot be surpassed by any paper in the inter- | 
esting display of its contents, or in the splendor of its embellish-| 
ments and chasteness of its typography, he has not sent letters to| 
his brother editors requesting them to publish commendatory no- | 
tices of the work—nor has he declared that his sheet receives, | 
above every other, the support of the public. He might have done 
all these things, and had he done these, might have extended the | 
circulation of his journal, fourfold— for he has seen many influen- 
tial editors, week after week, noticing with the most highly-phrased 
encomiums, papers, celebrated alike for their weakness and self-| 
adulation ; and he has found people so inconsiderate as to take al! | 
these ‘tricks of the press’ as the bona fide assertions of honest! 
men. He chose, however, what he considered, if not so worldly- | 
wise, yet a more honorable course — he wished his paper to stand | 
on its own merits, and he believed that if his paper should have| 
any, they would be discovered. It was not a vain belief. His| 
brother editors, unsolicited by him, have through the whole course 
of the volume, noticed it in flattering terms, and he has reasen tol 
think, that, as their notices were not purchased, they were dictated| 
by sound judgment and good taste. 
For the attention of subscribers and their general punctuality in 
making payment, the editor has been repaid for whatever he has done 
to contribute to their amusement and gratification ; and his thanks | 
are respectfully tendered to the editors of the public prints for the | 
kindness and indulgence with which they have uniformly greeted | 
his periodical. | 
The Fourth Volume will be commenced in a few days, and it will 
be the endeavor of the publisher to render the p@riodical worthy 
of an extensive and permanent circulation; and those subscribers 
who think the paper can be recommended will confer a favor by 
enlistirg their friends in its support. No pains will be spared to 
render every department of the paper valuable, and according to 
the circulation will be the number and splendor of the embellish- 
ments. The first number of the next volume will contain a quarto 
portrait of a distenguished American Author, elegantly printed 
from a splendid steel plate which is now in preparation. Thus it 
will be seen that, although we have not promised in our prospectus 
for the next volume any steel plate, we are willing and prepared 
to incur any reasonable expense to merit that support which a not 
unreasonable hope induces us to suspect will be extended to us to 
cheer and encourage and profit. 














The supporters of this work will find the Prospectus of the 
Fourth Volume below. It is quite desirable to have several sub- 
scribers in each town, becanse the papers need not be folded so ma- 
ny times and be, thereby, injured ; and because our patronage would 
be more extensive. Any subscriber who alone in a town, receives 
this work, therefore, willconfer a great favor on us and not a small 
one on himself by recommending his friends, who would prob- 
ably be pleased with such a paper, to send their names to us as 
soon as may be convenient. 

The first number of the FOURTH VOLUME willbe issued at 
Hartford, Conn., on SATURDAY, AUGUST 20th, 1834 — and there- 
after the work will be published every week, each number contain- 


miscellaneous and original matter, printed on superior white paper, 
with perfectly new type. A handsome title page and correct index 
will be furnished, and the work, at the end of the year, will form an 
excellently printed volume of four hundred and sixteen pages, equal 
to three thousand duodecimo pages. 

The volume will contain twenty-six pieces of music for the Piano 
Forte, Flute, &c., equal to one hundred pages of common sheet- 
music, which could not be purchased separately for less than five 
dollars ; andthere will be presented occasionally, plates from cop- 
per and wood of beautiful workmanship and finish. 

Its contents will be various and spirited, and there will be, each 
month, a General Record of Occurrences, Statistics, Obituary no- 
tices, List of Marriages and Deaths, &c. &c. in addition to the Tales 








ble subjects at home to reform.’ 





Legends, Essays, Travelling, Literary, Fugitive and Historical 


ing eight large quarto pages — equal to sixty duodecimo pages — of 


Sketches, Biography, Poetry, &c. &c., making an elegant paper for 
the parlor, and for the lover of polite literature, as contributions 
will be secured from popular American Authors. 

The work will be printed as well, and contain as much reading 
matter as any similar quarto paper now published in the United 
States —and it can safely and truly be called the cheapest journal 
of the kind. To Hartford, and to the State of Connecticut in par- 
ticular, and to New England the publisher looks for patronage. 
TERMS. — Three dollars per annum — (as the paper is firmly es- 
tablished)—to be paid in advance. Two dollars for six months to 
be paid in advance. 

Orders, with the payment, should be sent in by the first of Au- 
gust if possible. 





Penmansuip.— We understand that Messrs Richardson and 
Hare, the celebrated teachers of Penmanship, who have gained 
great credit in many parts of the United States, not only for their 
gentlemanly deportment, but for their success in discharging the 
duties of their profession, have been induced to come to this city ; 
to give a course of lessons in this important branch of education. 
Weare pleased to recommend them to our citizens and to the pub- 
lic in general, as worthy masters of their art, and trust that when 
they arrive, a sufficient number of pupils will attend their academy 
to make their visit profitable and pleasant. ; 





Starrorp Sprincs. — We would recommend, to such citizens as 
would be pleased to leave the heat and bustle of the city for a re- 
tired seat in the country, the Mineral Spring Hotel at Stafford. The 
proprietor of the establishment is exceedingly courteous, attentive 
and gentlemanly ; and visitors may depend upon being well receiv- 
ed and met with desirable attention. We shall notice the estab- 
lishment at Stafford again, in a few weeks. ' 








fo Correspondents, 


ArTIcLEs intended for the first number of the fourth volume 
must be sent in by the tenth of this month. 

The Soldier of the Revolution will be placed in the next num- 
ber. 

The article, attacking a New York paper, though justified in 
many points, we think, cannot be admitted into our paper. 

Our correspondents, generally, are informed that articles intend- 
ed for the paper must be sent in nine days previous to the day on 
which their publication is desired. 








ay 


Poctry, 





MARIA’S LAMENTATION 
FOR THE LOSS OF HER LOVER. 


Original. 





I stand like a flower in the cypress shade 
Where the rude winds of Autumn are blowing — 
The fair bloom of health from my countenance fled, 
From my eyes tears of anguish are flowing. 


I seem like a willow bent low by the blast, 
Which the tempest has swept and would sever — 
When I look at the future it is dark as the past, 
And my prospects are blighted forever. 


Dear anticipations forever adieu! 
From me earthly visions are riven, 
I buried my hopes, my loved Howard with you, 
And am sighing and waiting for heaven. 
P.H. B. 





THE LAST VISIT 
TO A PLACE OF RETIREMENT, APRIL Ist 1826. 


Original. 





?T is night ; and the moon sheds her light on the hill 
While close to her side, walks the bright beaming star ; 
The loud winds are hushed to a whisper so still, 
That its murmur is lost in the distance afar. 


? Tis spring ; and the snow is fast melting away, 
The mountains rude features in grandeur appear, 

But those ragged rocks now so naked and gray, 
Will soon be reclad by the bloom of the year. 


To the base of this hill I have frequently strayed, 
When summer and verdure were smiling around, 
But long ere that verdure again is displayed — 
My feet must be far from this valley and mound. 


No, never again in the shade of this hill 

When silence and moonlight invite me to stray, 
Will thy power, Retirement! that quiet distil 

Which turns me to thought and leads me to pray. 


Dear hours of retirement, forever gone by! 
Sweet spot! what emotions my bosom now swell, 
As I take this book with a tear-moistened eye, 
And bid this loved valley a tender farewell. 
P.H.B. 
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Allegretto. 


CON SPIRITO. 








FORK TWO FLATES. 


WRITTEN FOR THE PEARL BY J. S. ELLIOT. 


WITH EXPRESSION. 


PARTHENON GUITAR WALTZ. 


CADENZA PIA. 





Che Ovy Corner. 





COURTSHIP. 


A PABLE. 
Original. 


As in a garden once I strayed, 
I saw a blushing rose, 

Bending its head as if afraid — 
As if it wished to close. 


Around I looked the cause to find, 
And saw a butterfly ; 

I heard him tell the rose his mind, 
As gently he did sigh. 


Both talked and thus the rose did say, 
‘Nay, painted thing, I ween 

Thou art an insect of a day, 
With thee, should I be seen?’ 








Quickly the insect made reply, 
‘Why I, Miss Rose, am made, 

To live me through the summer dry, 
But you may sooner fade!’ 


And thus they talked a long, long time, 
Yet each did each admire ; 

But while they talked, how they might chime, 
I] saw them both expire! 





We have recently heard an excellent anecdote, for 
the truth of which we will readily vouch. The scene of 
the same is not one hundred miles from Danbury, in 
Fairfield County, Ct. A gentleman, much famed for his 
under-standing, visited a cobbler’s stall to procure a pair 
of shoes. Crispin produced the same, but the purchaser 
pronounced them not large enough. Another and then 
another pair were exhibited, but they were all too small. 
Astonished that the largest size would not fit his cus- 
tomer, the hero of the awl concluded he would take a 








peep at such huge feet. One look was sufficient; and 
turning on his heel, he exclaimed, ‘ we do not keep cof- 
fins here.’ ; 





Tue Cuotera.—It is said to be a fact, sufficiently 
authenticated by observation, that those persons in Paris 
who have taken newspapers and paid their subscription, 
have escaped. 





TortLes.— A person speaking of the tenacity of life 
in turtles, asserted, that he saw one which had its head 
cut off, open its. jaws six weeks afterwards. 
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